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THE AMERICAN HOTEL OF TO-DAY. 

BY GEN. BUSH C. HAWKINS AND W. J. FANNING. 



GENERAL HAWKINS : 

Some one has said: "There are two occasions when the 
American needs rest — when he starts out upon his vacation and 
when he returns from it." The wise author of that saying might 
have added : " The deluded individual when he moves out upon 
his period of anticipated rest should provide himself with an extra 
or summer stomach of copper, or of some other strong material, 
capable of digesting the culinary results which usually flow from 
this announcement : ' The cuisine will he first class in every re- 
spect, and the management will leave nothing undone to promote 
the comfort and pleasure of guests/ " This is the usual form 
adopted by " Mine Host," from the eastern boundaries of the 
State of Maine to the southern end of California. 

Deceived and lured on to the destruction of my digestive or- 
gans by the average spring flood of announcements, clothed in all 
the fascinating devices of the printers' and engravers' art, I was 
led to undertake a campaign among the summer resorts, more or 
less fashionable and all very high priced, five dollars per diem, at 
least, being the usual charge, no matter how bad or very bad the 
accommodation. 

The first halting-place was selected with special reference to 
altitude and isolation of the hotel from other buildings. This 
establishment advertised special terms up to the first of August, 
which meant less than five dollars per day. But, upon application 
to the manager upon the premises, I was told that those terms had 
to be arranged in New York or Philadelphia before the opening 
of the hotel. The location of this particular hotel is unsurpassed 
upon this continent. The buildings are large and the whole well 
ventilated, but two weeks was all we could stand of its much ad- 
vertised culinary perfections. 
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Our next move involved a railway journey of more than four 
hundred miles, at the end of which we found ourselves at one of 
the most beautiful of New England villages, and lodged in a new 
summer hotel, which, as to construction and convenient arrange- 
ments, is as nearly perfect as possible. The whole, in fact, is 
nothing less than a work of art. The furniture, carpets, table 
appointments, etc., etc., were in perfect taste, and the service in 
every department all that the most exacting could desire. But, 
as usual, the kitchen in its leading features was a failure. After 
fifteen days at this place we returned and spent a week in New 
York, which proved to be the only comfortable one of the whole 
summer. 

To arrive at the third objective point involved a rest for one 
night at the most populous and popular resort in our whole 
country. For that purpose we selected the most "swell" and 
" quiet " hotel of the place, where the late dinner and breakfast 
proved to be quite the worst, as to quality, of the whole season. 
The dinner menu must have contained about one hundred and 
ten items, and the one for breakfast at least seventy-five. We 
were tempted to taste a certain " fancy dish," entree in other 
words, which purported to have been made of capon and truffles. 
It proved to be a sort of a cold pressed hash of veal and beef 
tongue, with not a particle of capon or even chicken in it, while 
the truffles were a composition of a shining black substance of the 
texture of isinglass. 

Four hours more of a railway journey carried us to an almost 
new hotel created and owned by a rich corporation. Its location 
is a marvel of beauty, situated upon a high bluff near the shore 
of a lake, commanding views of two extensive ranges of moun- 
tains, and each combined with a long stretch of a most pictur- 
esque body of water. The description only partially indicates a 
location of singular beauty, and no better could be found for a 
summer hotel. The building is spacious and airy, the rooms 
large enough, furnished in good taste, and there is an extensive 
foyer on the first floor, where all the guests can assemble for 
music and conversation. The latter is a most fascinating feature of 
the establishment, which, it is to be hoped, all builders of " Sum- 
mer Eesorts " may imitate. As to the laying out of grounds and 
general hotel features all had been done that fairly good taste and 
the liberal expenditure of money could accomplish, and if we could 
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have existed upon its surrounding atmosphere alone we might 
have prolonged our visit to the end of the season. But, unfortu- 
nately, this we could not do, and the demands enforced by the 
mere fact of human existence compelled us to eat of the manipu- 
lations of a so-called chef, which proved to be as defective as any 
we had encountered, and after a sojourn of two and a half weeks 
we made a compulsory departure, with a completely demoralized 
digestion, possibly damaged beyond repair. So our campaign 
among the "Resorts," undertaken with confidence and courage, 
accompanied with an unwarrantable amount of hope, ended in 
defeat and disaster, which compelled a retreat to the much- 
dreaded afflictions of an over-heated city, to which was added a 
possible attack of cholera, all of which we preferred to encounter 
rather than continue our sojourn at the superior summer resorts 

The defects in the American system of hotel-keeping are gen- 
eral and organic, for which no particular landlord or manager can 
or should be held responsible. Not one in fifty among them 
knows anything, practically, about cooking, and they have to de- 
pend upon the supposed knowledge of a lot of German, French, 
Italian, and Irish upper scullions, who come over here, and easily 
pass themselves off for chefs. They are cheap, and that is the rea- 
son why the average American landlord and manager employs 
them. They are no more cooks than they are astronomers. In 
European kitchens they probably trimmed the joints, peeled 
potatoes, stirred the soup kettles and washed the onions, but were 
never permitted to interfere with a joint, entr'ee or a sauce. But, 
like other classes in Europe, they act upon the theory that any- 
thing- is good enough for the Americans who like to be hum- 
bugged, and the American hotel-keeper is quite willing to take this 
particular class of impostors at their word. 

Herr Freytag, a chef at the Russian embassy in Rome for 
more than thirty years, and afterwards the proprietor of the H6tel 
des lies Britanniques in that city, told me that a good bed, good 
soups, good bread and good tea and coffee were the foundations 
for an acceptable hotel, and he was right. As a rule, the Ameri- 
can hotel is a failure in respect to all of these essentials. It is 
true, there are more good beds now than there were formerly, but 
neither the tea, coffee, soup nor bread has improved ; if any- 
thing, they are worse than thirty years ago ; now there is more 
pretence, i. e., attempts at "style" at the expense of all comforts, 
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which have been banished from the average American machine 
hotel. 

Capoul, the French tenor, in one of his published letters about 
America, said : " This is a wonderful country, with the loftiest 
mountains, the longest rivers and the largest lakes, but without a 
soup." Fifty years ago Judge Grimke, a noted holder of Circuit 
Courts in South Carolina, ordered tea at a backwoods hotel ; 
shortly after it was served he sent for the landlady, and astonished 
her by saying : " Madam, if this be tea bring me coffee, and if 
this be coffee bring me tea." This command could, with pro- 
priety, be given in nine-tenths of our hotels to-day. The usual 
hotel coffee would easily pass for some kind of medicine, and 
often the supposed tea defies recognition. The general aim seems 
to be to hoodwink patrons with a show of great liberality — hence 
the dinner bill of fare with from eighty to one hundred and 
twenty-five items upon it, and the breakfast menu with from forty 
to seventy-five. Such a spread of printer's ink looks large, pan- 
ders to national vanity and convinces the native that he is not 
being swindled. 

It is quite unnecessary to write that not one in ten of those 
products of the kitchen named in the bill of fare are properly 
prepared or decently served. The vegetables are usually cold and 
soggy, often slopped with a nasty-looking and worse-tasting 
sauce ; the joints are usually tough and cold ; the flesh made 
dishes [entries], with high sounding French names, neither taste 
nor smell like anything we have ever seen before ; the sweets are 
often the better part of the dinner ; but the fruits, in the 
majority of instances, are the cheapest and poorest that can be 
found. 

The common theory of enormous liberality on the part of the 
proprietor is a delusion, for I have the information from rather 
reliable expert authority that in all the caravansaries where from 
one to ten hundred guests are lodged each day the cost of feed- 
ing never reaches forty cents a head, and that the leavings of 
these feasts are utilized in various ways and never wasted. If 
this be true, the apparent liberality is only another addition to 
our long list of national shams. When asked why the hotels in 
America do not adopt the Continental table d'hdte dinner, the 
answer always is : " Americans won't have it that way ; they want 
more liberality;" and yet during the past twenty-five years I have 
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met hundreds of Americans at the better French, Swiss, Italian, 
Belgian and German hotels, and have heard but a few find fault 
with the food or service. On the contrary, I have known many 
of them to ask : " Why cannot our hotels be managed like these?" 
The " why" is a hotel secret. It costs less to feed guests the 
American way than the other, and so long as that fact remains 
we can hope for no reform. And, besides, to serve a table d'hdte 
in the better French style requires good taste, knowledge and 
certain skill, qualities that can only be acquired by a long ex- 
perience in first-class establishments, such as American hotel pro- 
prietors and managers know nothing of. 

The American landlord applies the enforced theory of Colonel 
Sellers to the everyday actualities of hotel keeping. He has con- 
vinced himself that his guests do not need really palatable food ; 
they only want the illusion, i. e., to see a certain liberal display of 
items with high-sounding names on the bill of fare, and dishes 
filled with some sort of a beyond-understanding substance, to 
correspond with a certain name, which can be supplied when 
ordered. No matter whether or not it is actual food fit to eat, it 
represents an item ' printed, and fulfils one part of the contract 
existing between the landlord and the guest. 

The relations existing between a guest and proprietor of hotels 
can be expressed in a very few words. The former arrives, the 
attending room-clerk hands him a pen, he writes his name, and, 
if unknown to the clerk, is shown the most undesirable room in 
the house. This is what is called " trying it on," and if the guest 
does not " kick " he is entered upon the account books for not 
less than five dollars per day, exclusive of sundries. At the end 
of a certain stated period he receives his bill, but between the 
registration of his name and the reception of his bill he receives 
very little attention ; he has become a paying cog in one of the 
numerous wheels which constitute the machine known as an 
American hotel, where comforts are unknown and exorbitant 
charges are the rule. 

The self-constituted experts that preside over these establish- 
ments felicitate themselves upon the fact that they understand 
their business, that they know how to " keep a hotel," and they 
are offended if their supposed accomplishments are not recognized ; 
no doubt they do keep hotels, i. e., from a national standpoint. 
But, still, the monumental fact remains that a very large majority 
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of them preside over manufactories for converting good materials 
into unpalatable and unhealthy food quite unfit for human con- 
sumption. 

The subject of extortions by head waiters and their subordi- 
nates, which landlords do not attempt to regulate, demands heroic 
treatment in a separate paper. These annoying practices have 
become national and, as to amounts, unprecedented. At one of 
the very large hotels in Saratoga, where we remained over night 
upon our last return to New York, the service was most defective ; 
our three meals were served by as many different waiters ; we were 
" struck " by each, and by one in a most insolent manner. This 
evil is now qnite beyond endurance and ought to meet with prompt 
and decisive resistance. 

Rush 0. Hawkins. 



MR. FANNING: 

The American is universally regarded as the most mercurial 
being on . the face of the earth. Thoroughly domestic in his 
tastes and imbued with the deepest love for his home and coun- 
try he, nevertheless, has a burning desire to see the great world 
around him, and whilst forever exclaiming that there is " no 
place like home" is seldom found in that heaven-favored spot. 
Hence the somewhat inelegant but very descriptive appellation of 
" globe trotter" that has been applied to him by Europeans. 

This tendency to be constantly on the move has made the 
hotel one of the most interesting features of modern life to the 
average American citizen, for once he leaves the sacred hearth he 
mnst needs rely upon " mine host " to supply him with the 
things that make life worth living. 

The inn of the past, though filling an important place in our 
literature, affords little or nothing in the way of practical instruc- 
tion to the innkeeper of to-day. There is a dreamy, delightful 
atmosphere of poetry and romance — not to speak of tragedy — 
surrounding the classic inns of " ye olden time," and there is in- 
terwoven into their history many quaint and beautiful legends, 
but for all practical purposes the inn, which has supplied such 
rich material to English writers from Shakespeare to Dickens, 
is interesting to us only by way of comparison. It bears about the 
same relation to the modern hotel as the caravel in which Colum- 
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bus sailed over unknown seas, four hundred years ago, bears to 
the majestic steamship, which, in our day, sets at defiance both 
wind and wave, and plies between the old and new worlds with 
the accuracy and precision of a local ferryboat. There is indeed 
no other branch of commercial enterprise which has kept pace 
with the advance of civilization more thoroughly than that of 
hotel-keeping. 

Prior to the discovery of the uses of steam the inn - existed 
only as a temporary abode for those who travelled from the 
necessities of trade, or for other reasons of equal urgency. But 
with the advent of railroads and steamships hotels were called 
upon to provide accommodation not only for the wayfarer who 
journeyed from necessity, but also for that ever-widening stream 
of humanity that sought recreation and pleasure in travel. Thus 
it came to pass that the wayside inn of former ages, with its 
crude facilities for the entertainment of man and beast, gradually 
evolved into the magnificent palace of to-day, which, in many 
instances, surpasses in architectural beauty and interior decora- 
tion the best-appointed private dwellings. 

It may be noted that the business of inn-keeping has not under- 
gone a more radical change than has the character of the 
men engaged in it. The good-natured and jovial landlord 
who, in the olden time, stood at his doorway, in apron and 
cap, to welcome the coming and speed the parting guest, 
could little comprehend the vast and intricate system under which 
our great modern caravansaries are conducted. A genial and 
obsequious manner, coupled with a knowledge of making soup, 
made up the stock in trade of the average inn-keeper of a hundred 
years ago. But to establish and successfully manage one of the 
great hostelries to be found in any American city calls not only 
for large capital, but also the highest business capacity. The 
modern Boniface has personally no time to look after the com- 
forts of his guests. He must give his undivided attention to a 
general supervision of the business, leaving to the heads of the 
various departments the working out of details, and trusting to 
the perfect working of his system to insure to his guests the com- 
forts and convenience of a temporary home. He is public-spirited 
and progressive, ever ready to encourage and promote any event 
that is calculated to attract people to his town or city. In this 
he may be said to be actuated by selfish motives, but the com- 
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mvmity at large share with him the benefits which flow from 
his practical and liberal conduct. In short, the magnitude and 
importance of the business, no less than the thoroughness with 
which it is conducted, make the hotel proprietor of to-day rank 
as the peer of any man engaged in the highest commercial 
circles. 

Some idea of the enormous proportions the business of hotel- 
keeping has assumed in this country may be gained from the fact 
that there are in the United States upwards of thirty thousand 
hotels, exclusive of what may properly be termed inns and taverns 
and what are commonly known as apartment houses, although 
the latter are in many instances conducted as hotels, in that they 
have a common kitchen and dining-room. 

During the past two years there have been opened in the city of 
New York four new hotels, the aggregate cost of which, includ- 
ing furniture, was upwards of ten millions of dollai-s. They are 
vei-itable palaces, both in architectural design and interior splen- 
dor, and yet they may be said to be only in keeping with a large 
number of hotels with which our citizens have for years been 
familiar. In proof of this, and as a notable fact, it may be men- 
tioned that in the municipal tax levy for the current year the 
highest valuation put upon any building, but one, in the whole 
city of New York, is placed upon a hotel that has enjoyed a 
world-wide fame for more than thirty years ; and another curious 
fact is, that the two hotels bearing the highest assessed valuations 
are two of the oldest in the city, thus illustrating the high char- 
acter maintained by the hotels of New York for many gener- 
ations. 

The spirit of fraternity and good-fellowship existing among 
the landlords of the United States is most remarkable when it is 
considered how directly they are brought into competition with 
one another. And yet this hearty cooperation has been an im- 
portant factor in the rapid development and improved character 
of the business. There is a national association, embracing in its 
membership nearly all the leading hotels of the country. There are 
also State and city associations. These bodies exercise a potent influ- 
ence on legislation affecting the relations of landlord and guest, 
as well as excise and other questions. As a result the laws regu- 
lating the liability of inn-keepers have been greatly modified in 
recent years. 
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Formerly the landlord was liable as an insurer for the property 
of his guest to an unlimited extent, and enormous judgments 
were obtained against hotel proprietors by persons claiming to 
have brought valuable property into the hotel, which afterwards 
disappeared. The manager was entirely at the mercy of a dis- 
honest patron. This common-law rule has, however, been 
changed in recent years by the legislatures of the various States, 
in nearly all of which the present liability of the hotel proprietor 
is limited to the loss of goods and merchandise not exceeding five 
hundred dollars in value, where it appears that such loss occurred 
without the fault or negligence of the proprietor. 

There is no longer any liability upon the landlord for the loss 
of money, jewels or ornaments, whenever a safe is provided and 
notice of the fact posted in the office and public rooms of the 
hotel, and the guest neglects to deposit them with the clerk ; in 
the State of New York the liability for property thus deposited 
is limited to two hundred and fifty dollars, unless a written con- 
tract is entered into between the guest and landlord in person. 
Other equally radical changes in the law have been made in 
which the aim has been to meet the changed conditions by afford- 
ing protection to both the landlord and the guest. 

Much has been written upon the relative merits of the Ameri- 
can and European hotels, and the different modes of conducting 
them. Unfortunately, however, it too often occurs that those 
who enter upon the discussion of this subject possess only a su- 
perficial knowledge thereof and not infrequently exhibit unmis- 
takable prejudices, which warp their judgment and render their 
testimony of little or no value. There is the Anglo-maniac who, 
after a brief European experience, mistakes novelty for superi- 
ority, and, flattered by the profuse attentions and obsequiousness 
of the continental landlord and his assistants, hastily pronounces 
in favor of the foreign article. 

On the other hand, we have the American of the provincial 
type, who is unable to recognize merit anywhere outside the 
domain of Uncle Sam. But the consensus of opinion expressed 
by unbiassed travellers, both European and American, is clearly 
in favor of the American hotel, taken as a whole. In its appoint- 
ments it is far in advance of the hotels of Europe. Until quite 
recently it was an admitted fact that the American cuisine was 
inferior to that of Europe. This is no longer true of our best city 
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establishments. On the contrary they now excel the hotels of 
Europe in the variety and, in many instances, in the quality of 
the viands. 

A well-known writer recently observed that " the hotels of 
America are unquestionably the best and most splendid in the 
world, and their only approachable rivals some of the great hotels 
in Switzerland." The distinguished editor of the London Morn- 
ing Post, in describing his recent trip to America, says : 

" I shall never forget my feelings when a waiter bluntly placed before me 
for the first time a list of the food provided for breakfast— I cannot call it a 
menu— at one of the great hotels in New Tork, and asked what I would 
take. Being of an experimental turn of mind, and doubting, moreover, 
whether all these various dishes could exist anywhere but in the "cata- 
logue," X used to amuse myself by testing the capabilities of the kitchen, but 
it never failed. The hotel is a magnificent, commanding stiucture of white 
marble, and is capable of accommodating a thousand guests. In every respect 
it is a first-class house. Its decorations and appointments are most sumpt- 
uous, and the service and cooking excellent. It is conducted on the American 
plan, as they call it, which is really very similar to the pension system at 
the Swiss hotels, though on a more expensive and luxurious scale." 

The American hotels of to-day may be divided into three 
classes: (1) Those kept on the American plan, (2) those kept 
on the European plan, and (3) those in which those two methods 
are combined. In regard to these different plans each may be 
said to have its advantages. If you are in the city for a short 
time and have much running about to do, it is more advanta- 
geous to select a hotel on the European plan, as you thus save 
time and money by being able to take your meals wherever yon 
may find it most convenient to do so, and in this case you have to 
pay only for what you get. In case of a more prolonged stay the 
hotel kept on the American plan is more economical, and there- 
fore continues in favor with many people. In many of the more 
modern hotels both plans are adopted, so the guest may try one 
and then the other, and thus determine which pleases him 
most. 

There is still another class of American hotels known as the 
" Summer Hotel," which seems to have deteriorated rather than 
advanced of late years. This is attributable to various causes ; 
chief among them being a decided change in the popular taste 
from that which prevailed fifty years ago, when the large hotels 
of the summer resorts of America were the wonder of the old 
world, and formed a prominent feature in the tales of all travellers 
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who had crossed the Atlantic. Their enormous size, the per- 
fection of their organization, the luxury of their furniture, 
the lavishness and excellence of their table were constant 
subjects of admiration in the European newspapers. 

Of late years, however, these caravansaries have not been as 
popular as formerly, and the business of conducting a summer 
hotel has come to be regarded as precarious and unprofitable. 
This is largely due to the rapid increase of cottage life at the 
watering-places, and the habit, which has become so general, of 
going to Europe for vacation. Owing to the short season during 
which business can be done it has become very difficult to 
realize any profit from the large summer hotel properties, and 
hence their imperfect service, as compared with their more pros- 
perous city rivals. 

The custom of feeing the waiter has become as universal in 
America as it is in Europe. It excites the railing of the most 
accomplished masters of profanity, and is a target for the profes- 
sional humorist of the newspaper. Nevertheless, the American 
waiter, " wrapt in his invulnerable armor of conscious power, de- 
mands his fees, as the tyrant of old demanded the submission and 
the goods of his subjects." He has the key to the situation, that 
is, of the dining-room and pantry, and through him alone are 
the flesh pots accessible. 

It is perhaps impossible to devise any means of doing away 
with this custom of tipping the waiter. The American landlord 
cannot be held responsible for its existence. He pays his waiters 
good wages, which is not true of Europe, where many hotels do 
not pay any wages, but receive pay from the waiters for the 
privilege of serving the guests. Consequently the waiter must 
rely upon his pourboire for all that he receives. This robs him 
of the independence enjoyed by the American waiter, and doubt- 
less accounts for the subserviency observable among European 
servants. 

The American system has another advantage in that the 
guest is not expected to confer " tips " upon any but those who 
have rendered him actual service. That veteran journalist, G. 
W. Smalley, in a recent letter, in which he describes the hotels 
of Germany, says : 

" The happiness of the guest, after leaving the hotel, consists in the 
reflection that he has made others happy. That he has feed the waiter who 
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brought him his coffee in the mornings, the chambermaid, or perhaps two 
chambermaids, the porter who brought up his trunks and the porter who 
carried them down, a third who put them on the cab, a fourth who looked on 
while it was loaded, a fifth who unstrapped his trunks and blacked his boots, 
the uniformed conductor of the rickety elevator, the head waiter in the 
restaurant, in addition to regular tips to the actual waiter, four small boys 
in silver-laced caps. Then he gives all the money he has left to the hall por- 
ter himself. The manager comes out to wish you, with a low bow, a good 
journey, and you rather wonder whether he, too, expects to be tipped." 

Such a picture as this is enough to make the average Ameri- 
can rejoice over the comparative immunity he enjoys from the 
pourboire, which is the bane of all European travellers. 

It may be truly said, in conclusion, that there is no other 
feature of our municipal life that has given to our imperial city 
such world-wide fame as the magnificent hotels of which her 
citizens are justly proud. The stranger within our gates may 
find many subjects for adverse criticism, but he invariably admits 
that in the matter of hotels New York stands unrivalled among 
the cities of the world. 

William J. Fanning. 



